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EDITORIAL 


ROYAL 

Alderman T. A. Abbott of Manchester, 
dealt with somewhat severely by Dr. Savage 
in his A Librarian’s Memories, had at least 
enthusiasm for libraries. He was mightily 
honoured when he became President at 
our Manchester Conference in 1921. “We 
are the Royal Library Association’, he 
declared and should call ourselves that ; 
haven’t we a Royal Charter? Our recog- 
nition comes direct from the Sovereign”. 
No doubt a vain wish, although the Library 
Association seemed to come near it in 1950 
when George VI graciously became its 
Patron and the Duke of Edinburgh its 
President. Since that date the engineers 
have become “royal”, but we have slipped 
back. When Her Majesty came to the 
Throne, the patronage her father had 
bestowed was refused, no doubt on the direct 
counsel of her advisers who would not want 
so young a Sovereign to assume too many 
offices. On that view librarians could not 
murmur. There is a future, however, and 
in it there will be a new Library Association 
House next to, almost conjoined with, a new 
National Central Library. King George V 
with Queen Mary opened the second, as is 
well remembered especially by the King’s 
speech, one of the best, most useful, in 
library history, in which he described the 
N.C.L. as “a university that all might join 
and none need ever leave’’—words that we 
hope may somewhere be displayed in, or on, 
the new N.C.L. building. Royalty and its 
interest in libraries has been again mani- 
fested in the opening last month (July 13th 
to be precise) by Queen Elizabeth, the 
Queen Mother, of the new Central Public 
Library at Kensington. The Royal Family 
has close relations with Kensington of 
course. It is recalled, too, that the Man- 
chester Central and that at Birkenhead were 
opened also by King George V and Queen 
Mary ; and Queen Elizabeth II quite 
recently opened the Central Library of the 
re-created city of Plymouth, the largest new 
town library since the Second World War. 
Kensington has now opened the first major 
London library since 1939. It is not modern 
in spirit externally and, as is known, is the 
work of the architect of the Manchester 
Reference Library, Mr. Vincent Harris, and 
there is no doubt about its dignity. Its 
interior methods are, however, quite modern; 


a few of them were broadcast to us for a 
few moments by the B.B.C. announcer, to 
the effect that there were 100,000 books, 
that returned books in the lending library 
were not discharged at the counter but slid 
down a chute to a room below where that 
was done, etc., with the remark that books 
not available in the public apartment could 
be requisitioned from other libraries but, 
with the large stocks on show and in the 
building, that did not seem to be very 
necessary. We sometimes wish that broad- 
casters, however well intentioned that may 
have been, knew something about libraries. 
Happening at about the same time was the 
removal of the Holborn Central Library 
stock to its new home in Theobald’s Road, a 
complex process which Mr. Swift and his 
staff carried out in July without interrupting 
the public service. We hope that Mr. Swift 
will be able soon to tell us how he carried 
out this scheme. Thus has begun what we 
hope will be a process of replacing many 
other London libraries with modern buildings 
more worthy of the excellent work now being 
done in them. 


HicH SuMMER PossIBILITIES 

It is a long time since THe Liprary 
Worip could use the August month to 
reflect upon its library possibilities. Many 
librarians, especially those with school-age 
families, are scattered by the beaches of our 
islands, some of them, the beaches, like their 
libraries are occasionally, in some need of 
cleaning. Seriously, the high summer 
months seem to be a useful time for the 
practical review of our problems. At some 
time in them the public librarian, and it 
may be the collegiate librarian, could get his 
governing body—committee, board, coun- 
cil, whatever it may be—to make a tour 
of his departments to see what a lending 
library (for example) is like when its use, 
large as it may be even then, is at its lowest 
ebb. It is not a thing lightly or wantonly to 
be undertaken ; governing bodies like vaca- 
tions as much as we do but it is only when 
thousands of volumes which are normally in 
the homes of readers have somehow to be 
inserted into the library that our space 
problem can be seen. We have seen book- 
cases with the books on them double- 
banked in actual lending libraries, where all 
the shelves are packed so tightly that to 
get them out can mean damage to them ; 
where oversize books have simply to lie 
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underfoot—is there ever enough room for 
these in high summer ?—and_ books lie 
horizontally on the shelves upon other books ; 
many are skied on the tops of high shelves 
and all the dwarf shelves are tables for 
others. Would the governors come to see ? 
Library committee members have been 
known to all of us who have never set foot 
in the libraries they are supposed to govern. 
They cannot always be blamed ; the modern 
councillor is not seldom ‘‘over-committeed”’, 
but it seems only reasonable that a director 
should be required to understand what he is 
directing. 


A Yarp-StTick 

We have for many years possessed as 
librarians quite clear ideas of the needs of 
our service and the principles involved in 
fulfilling them, but now in the Roberts 
Report we have a yard-stick of authoritative 
kind with which to confront the doubters, 
who have been unconvinced by what they 
think are the plausible words of librarians or 
even of the occasional library committee 
enthusiast. The Report has been an irritant 
of tonic value in several places and the 
annual reports for 1958-9 already showed 
that efforts have been made in several to 
augment their book funds in the hope of 
reaching the minimum of £5,000 yearly on 
which their independent service may depend. 
Some may decide that the standard cannot 
be achieved but they rely on the efforts 
that are within their reach to have results 
which the Minister can accept. We think 
those are right who include in “the book 
fund” all monies spent on actual books, 
newspapers and other periodicals, and disc, 
film and graphic records and mss., for all 


these may legitimately be comprehended in , 


the word books. 


Re-APPRAISAL 

The examples of Lancashire County, 
Manchester, Liverpool, Newcastle and 
Bradford are watched with what we believe 
to be appreciative interest, and no doubt 
the desire in many to imitate according to 
their own needs and circumstances. Each of 
these has an overall planning scheme 
involving the whole service, as is especially 
the case in Lancashire which is adding in 
fifteen places libraries regional and local of 
various sorts (some already in service), in 
rotation, or even simultaneously, as well as 
temporary and smaller service points and 


extensions : a plan which we hope, too, may 
be given us in more detail. Certainly it is a 
vast enterprise. Manchester has a quite 
revolutionary plan. Mr. Charles Nowell told 
the writer that the mobile library was really 
a stop-gap and that whenever it was replaced, 
as was his plan, by a static library, the issues 
and other uses were much increased. Now 
that process changes and a scheme, which 
envisages an expenditure of £895,000 in seven 
years, is coming into action. It appears to 
be based on the method acclaimed by Dr. 
Savage, that larger libraries at main traffic 
intersections or places of public resort were 
the right ones for the people and much more 
effective and economical than several smaller 
ones to serve a given area. This form of 
replacement at Manchester disposed of nine 
branch libraries, all of which were closed, to 
great public disapproval, in one day and 
their stocks re-distributed amongst existing 
branches. The sort of branch library which is 
to replace them is typified in the Wythenshaw 
Central Library, complete with a stock of 
100,000 volumes and having a restaurant 
and theatre. Such libraries as this are for the 
larger centres at intervals through the city, 
and lending libraries larger than those 
superseded will deal with lower population 
groups: dormitory suburbs for instance. 
During the change-over mobile services have 
maintained a service. Liverpool and Brad- 
ford have adopted what may be called 
decentralised central libraries which are to 
serve subordinate branch libraries and to 
relieve in this way the pressure on the main 
library. The Speke Central Library at Liver- 
pool is of this type ; and a fine library it is. 


Our attention has specially been drawn to 
the annual report of the Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne libraries. It is some time since this 
writer was in Newcastle, in fact, in the last 
days of the librarianship of that classical 
scholar and lover of books, Basil Anderton. 
The Central Library in New Bridge Street 
then seen was not too cheerful a place, and 
even then obviously out-moded. All this is 
changing today. Seeing that Newcastle 
now works with open shelves, the most 
modern administrative methods and admir- 
able publicity, a fine service but still for much 
of it in the old building, we are glad to learn 
that after many delays some real progress 
has been made and plans have been approved 
for the new Central Library so much to be 
desired, 
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Bibliographical Aids to Medical Research 


By Joun L. 


MEDICINE is comparatively well served by 
bibliographies, general, special and _indi- 
vidual. This statement does not imply that 
the subject is completely covered, for there 
are many gaps and much unnecessary over- 
lapping, but the richness of the field attracts 
many students of librarianship to adopt 
medical bibliography as a special subject 
when taking the appropriate examination. 
A survey of reference tools in daily use in 
medical libraries will assist those interested 
in tracing this material, and the recent 
additions and cessations of publication noted 
here bring the subject up to date. 

It is frequently suggested that medical 
librarians spoon-feed their readers, and while 
it is sometimes necessary to conduct extensive 
research for certain types of enquirer, it is 
better policy to help the younger, newly 
qualified doctor to help himself. By intro- 
ducing this type of reader to the use of 
bibliographical aids and reference material, 
and by explaining to him how to use the 
library, one saves much time in the future, 
and enables the reader to assist himself in 
other medical libraries throughout his career. 
The spoon-fed reader is helpless when faced 
with an inexperienced library assistant, and 
this is inevitable on occasions. The librarian 
who organises his collection so that only he 
can trace the material, or only thoroughly 
trained staff can assist readers, is liable to 
be faced with a multitude of enquirers 
incapable of helping themselves. 

Within the space of a single article it is 
impossible adequately to describe all the 
reference tools devoted to medicine and 
related subjects, and it is proposed to 
concentrate upon those items most com- 
monly consulted. Details of the older medical 
bibliographies, such as those of Pascal Lecoq 
(1567-1632), Joannes Antonides van der 
Linden (1609-1664), Albrecht von Haller 
(1708-1777), Wilhelm Gottfried Ploucquet 
(1744-1814), Robert Watt, (1774-1814), 
Johann Ludwig Choulant (1791-1861), and 
Adolph Carol Peter Callisen (1786-1866) are 
to be found recorded in Brodman (1954), 
Fulton (1951), Garrison-Morton (1954), and 
Thornton (1949). These bibliographies are 
still used in historical and bibliographical 
research, but we are more concerned with 


THORNTON 


current medical research. This may involve 
compiling a comprehensive bibliography of a 
specific subject, and should certainly take 
into account work accomplished by previous 
workers in the field. 

The first index to medical literature to 
which any librarian or research worker should 
be introduced is the IJndex-Catalogue of the 
Library of the Surgeon-General’s Office. Situated 
in Washington this library has undergone 
several changes of title, and is currently 
known as the National Library of Medicine. 
Although it must be remembered that this 
is the catalogue of a library, it represents the 
stock of one of the largest medical collec- 
tions in the world, and is the most complete 
index to early medical literature. The first 
series was published in 16 vols., Washington, 
1880-1895; second series, 21 vols., 1896- 
1916; third series, 10 vols., 1918-1932; fourth 
series, 11 vols., 1936-1955 ceased publication 
at the letters Mn, but a supplementary 
series, the fifth, in 3 vols., commenced publi- 
cation in 1959. ‘This dictionary catalogue 
contains entries for books, pamphlets and 
theses entered under both authors and 
subjects, while articles in periodicals appear 
only under subjects. The bibliographical 
material provided in this monumental cata- 
logue is of great value, and it is to be reg- 
retted that it was virtually a victim of the 
last war, when it became impossible to 
caich up with accumulated arrears. 

The Index Medicus (21 vols., New York, 
1879-1899; second series, 18 vols., 1903- 
1920; third series, 6 vols., 1921-1927) amal- 
gamated with the Quarterly Cumulative Index to 
Current Medical Literature (12 vols., 1916-1926) 
to form the Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus, 
which was published quarterly until the 
outbreak of war, and then half-yearly until 
it reached Vol. 60, covering July-December, 
1956. This volume was published in 1959, 
and the most used current medical biblio- 
graphy then ceased publication. Each 
volume covered articles published in periodi- 
cals during six months, indexing them under 
both authors and subjects. Books published 
during the relevant period were listed 
separately. This index to the contents of 
medical journals has proved invaluable, for 
these are most difficult to trace, but prompt 
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publication is essential. The most difficult 
article to trace is that published within the 
past six months, and up to date references 
are essential in medical research. 


The interval between the publication of 


Cumulative 


the volumes of the Quarterly 


Index was covered by the Current List of 


Medical Literature, which began publication 
as a weekly in 1941. It was taken over by the 
Armed Forces Medical Library (now the 
National Library of Medicine) in 1945, and 
since 1950 has appeared monthly, with 
adequate author and subject indexes. The 
value of this bibliography lies in its prompt 
publication, but it is more difficult to use as 
entries are arranged alphabetically by authors 
under the names of journals, thus making it 
necessary to consult the indexes. The Current 
List ceased publication as such with the 
December 1959 issue. In January 1960 the 
title was changed to /ndex Medicus and certain 
arrangements were made with the American 
Medical Association, the publisher of the 
Quarterly Cumulative, whereby entries from the 
Index Medicus will be cumulated, handed over, 
and published annually as Cumulated Index 
Medicus. These developments are anxiously 
awaited by medical librarians throughout 
the world, and it must be remembered that 
the period 1957 to 1959 will be covered 
solely by the Current List. 

The most comprehensive, international 
abstracting tool is Excerpta Medica, established 
in Amsterdam after the war, and constantly 
developing and widening its scope. The 
sections listed below are of particular value 
in specialist medical libraries, but only the 
larger general medical libraries can afford 
to subscribe to the entire series. The service 
aims at covering “every available journal in 


the world”’, and the following titles indicate, 


the subjects represented : 


Section First issued 
I, Anatomy, Anthropo- 

logy, Embryology and 

Histology Oct. 1947 
Il. Physiology, Biochemistry 

and Pharmacology Jan. 1948 
Ill. Endocrinology Aug. 1947 
IV. Medical Microbiology, 

Immunology and Sero- 

logy Jan. 1948 
V. General Pathology and 

Pathological Anatomy July 1948 
VI. Internal Medicine Oct. 1947 
VIL. Pediatrics Oct. 1947 


VIII. Neurology and Psychi- 

atry Jan. 1948 
IX. Surgery Sept. 1947 
IXB. Orthopaedics and Trau- 

matology Jan. 1956 
X. Obstetrics and Gynae- 

cology Jan. 1948 
XI. Oto-Rhino-Laryngology Jan. 1948 
XII. Ophthalmology May 1947 
XIII. Dermatology and 

Venereology Apr. 1947 
XIV. Radiology June 1947 
XV. Chest Diseases Jan. 1956 
XVI. Cancer July 1953 
XVII. Public Health, Social 

Medicine and Hygiene Jan. 1955 
XVIII. Cardiovascular Disease Jan. 1957 


Since 1956 the Excerpta Medica Foun- 
dation has also distributed Multiple Sclerosis 
Abstracts for the National Multiple Sclerosis 
Society, New York; began publishing Cancer 
Current Literature Index for the American 
Cancer Society, Inc., New York, in July, 
1959, and published Abstracts of Soviet 
Medicine—Cancer Research, 1953-1956, which 
consists of translations of Sovetskoe Meditsinskoe 
Referativnoe Obozrenie, Onkologiya, Vols. 5-9. 
The more general field of medicine in the 
U.S.S.R_ is covered by Abstracts of Soviet 
Medicine, Part A, Basic medical sciences; 
Part B, Clinical medicine. 

The Abstracts of World Medicine, published 
since 1947 by the British Medical Association, 
is selective but authoritative. Jnternational 
Abstracts of Surgery, published as a supplement 
to Surgery, Gynecology and Obstetrics contains 
extensive abstracts, and occasional review 
articles with lengthy bibliographies. The 
Medical Annual has appeared regularly since 
1883 and contains a useful survey of literature 
published during the previous year. It also 
provides details of new preparations and 
appliances, and a classified list of new books. 
A list of the principle abstracting journals is 
provided by Morton (1957, pp. 27-31), and 
several periodicals contain abstracts. These 
include British Journal of Dermatology, American 
Journal of the Medical Sciences, and Journal of 
the American Medical Association. 

Separately published specialist abstracting 
journals include Bulletin of Hygiene (1926-), 


Leukemia Abstracts (1952-), Nutrition Abstracts 


and Reviews (1931-), Ophthalmic Literature 
(1947-), Tropical Diseases Bulletin (1912-), and 
Chest Disease Index and Abstracts, formerly 
Tuberculosis Index (1946-). To these must be 
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added the German Berichte, Jahresberichte, 
Jahrbiicher and Zentralblatter, most of which 
discontinued publication during the war, but 
which have since reappeared. The impor- 
tance of these bibliographies containing 
abstracts has declined in the English speaking 
countries in favour of the Excerpta Medica. 

There are other types of literature that are 
useful as bibliographical aids, including 
advances, digests, year books, annual reviews, 
encyclopaedias with annual supplements 
maintaining their contents up to date, and 
of course symposia, handbooks and mono- 
graphs with extensive bibliographies. 

There are Annual Reviews devoted to 
Biochemistry (1932-), Medicine (1950-), 
Microbiology (1947-), and Physiology 
(1939-), while the Year Book Series consists 
of volumes devoted to Dentistry; Der- 
matology and Syphilology; Drug Therapy; 
Endocrinology; Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat; 
General Surgery; Medicine; Neurology; 
Psychiatry and Neurosurgery; Obstetrics and 
Gynecology; Orthopedics and Traumatic 
Surgery; Pathology and Clinical Pathology; 
Pediatrics; Radiology; and Urology. 

Those interested in the history of medicine 
are catered for by Current Work in the History 
of Medicine (1954-) issued quarterly, gratis, 
by the Wellcome Historical Medical Library. 
Articles are indexed under subjects, with 
author indexes, addresses of authors, and lists 
of books on the subject published in the last 
issue of each year. There are no annual 
indexes, but entries are cumulated in the 
Wellcome Historical Medical Library. This 
service is probably the most important 
contribution to medical history fostered by 
the Wellcome Foundation, for it benefits 
not only libraries, but individuals through- 
out the world interested in the subject. 

Catalogues of medical libraries can prove 
invaluable in medical research, as suggested 
by the first item considered in this article, 
and the catalogues of two private collections 
are of special interest. The catalogue of the 
magnificent library of Sir William Osler 
(1849-1919) was published in 1929 as 
Bibliotheca Osleriana, (Oxford), and lists about 
7,600 bound volumes. The collection is now 
housed at McGill University, and is parti- 
cularly rich in first editions and the early 
classics of medicine and science. The 
Bibliotheca Walleriana, 2 vols., Stockholm, 
1955, forms the catalogue of books illustrating 
the history of medicine and science collected 


by Dr. Erik Waller (1875-1955), and 
bequeathed to the Royal University Library 
of Uppsala. This collection comprises some 
21,000 items, and the well illustrated 
catalogue records the contents of the largest 
private medical collection amassed in modern 
times. 

Probably the most-used reference tool in 
every medical library is Garrison and Morton’s 
Medical bibliography: an annotated check-list 
of texts illustrating the history of medicine, the 
second edition of which was published in 
1954. Containing 6,808 entries, this revision 
by Leslie T. Morton is classified, the entries 
being arranged chronologically under each 
heading, so that an outline history of every 
topic is presented. Annotations are provided, 
and one can trace dates of birth and death, 
forenames, and find original description of 
disease, anatomical features, and medical 
eponyms, efc. Sections on the history of 
medicine, biography, bibliography and lexi- 
cography are also provided, together with 
adequate author and subject indexes. 

A list of medical bibliographies is useful in 
drawing attention to their main features, but 
an adequate knowledge of their usefulness 
can only be gained by handling these tools. 
Some of them will be found comprehensive, 
others must be used in conjunction with 
similar guides to the literature in order to 
secure complete coverage. The magnitude 
of the output of medical books and periodicals 
is matched by the multiplicity of journals 
guiding one to the contents of this literature. 
These have increased tremendously in num- 
ber since the war, and although there have 
been attempts at some form of co-operation 
between the publishing agencies, there 
remain much overlapping, many gaps, and 
varying degrees of delay in publication 
which might possibly be speeded up by the 
reorganization of present methods. Criticism 
of existing bibliographical tools comes ill 
from a country that has produced nothing to 
match the monumental Index Catalogue and 
the late-lamented Quarterly Cumulative Index 
Medicus, but we still lack a National Library 
of Medicine, and our government has so 
far done little to foster the development of 
medical libraries in this country. Medical 
research depends largely upon up to date 
information, which is acquired from biblio- 
graphical aids in conjunction with adequate 
medical libraries. 


(References on page 48). 
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Translations and the Book —Selection Problems 


By Roperick Cave, F.R.S.A., A.L.A. 
Assistant Librarian, Unwwersity College of the West Indies 


Tue question of book-selection in the field of 
foreign-language material has received a 
good deal of attention in professional circles 
on both sides of the Atlantic since the war, 
and a certain amount of practical work and 
a considerable body of literature! has 
resulted from its examination. The United 
States have their Farmington Plan, which 
seems to work reasonably well although not 
all the participating libraries are altogether 
satisfied.2 Being a nation of amateurs, we 
have not attempted any such comprehensive 
methods of provision in Britain, and those 
subject-specialisation schemes which might 
be expected to cover foreign language 
material seldom venture outside the English 
language—and when they do it is more 
because of local enthusiasm than formal 
undertaking. When language specialisation 
has been arranged the emphasis has not 
unnaturally been upon literary texts, and as 
a result very little non-fiction material is 
generally available in British libraries. 


To a considerable extent this is due to a 
feeling, which I believe to be common 
among librarians in public libraries, that in 
the end the majority of books which will be of 
general interest are made available in 
English. The idea is not always absent 
among special and university librarians, but 
as it has no relevance to their problems of 
selection for a specialised and limited public 
can be ignored : when a translation of a 
scientific book or paper is needed for research 
purposes an English version can be arrangetl 
either directly by the library concerned or 
else through a co-operative scheme such as 
the British Iron and Steel Industry Trans- 
lation Service which is run by the Iron and 
Steel Institute in conjunction with the steel 
industry and its research association. 


Rather surprisingly practically none of the 
papers which have been written on the 
selection of foreign books discuss the effect 
of this belief, or have made any attempt to 
test its validity. That a large number of 
translations of certain types of material 
eventually appear is of course true, but the 
time which elapses between original publica- 
tion and the appearance of an English 


version is a factor in the selection of stock 
which should not be ignored. 

In order to obtain some statistical basis 
on which to work, the present writer made a 
survey of translations into English which 
were listed in B.V.B. between the beginning 
of April and the end of August 1959. Only 
first translations were recorded. For personal 
reasons it was not possible to continue the 
research for a longer period, and as a 
result the figures obtained for translations 
from languages other than French and 
German are based on an analysis of too few 
volumes to be sound statistically in them- 
selves, although the overall picture they 
present seems accurate. When possible, the 
exact date of first publication in the original 
language was obtained, but isolation from 
the resources of other libraries meant that in 
some cases this could not be done. For such 
cases the date of publication was assumed 
to be 1 October in each year : this date, 
although arbitrarily assumed, lies at the 
beginning of the autumn publishing season, 
and is more likely to err by underestimating 
the lag between original publication and the 
translation’s appearance than otherwise. 


(See Taste 1) 


The results of this survey are analysed 
generally in Table 1, and in more detail in 
Table 2. In order to check their relevancy 
to the overall picture of British publishing, 
and the appearance of translations in the 
United Kingdom a comparison of the pro- 
portions of books issued in each Dewey 
class is given in Table 3 together with a 
“‘breakdown” of the lag for each class of 
book. The results it reveals are interesting : 
something between one-sixth and _ one- 
quarter of all translations appearing are of 
religious interest, and the lag is scarcely 
longer than for other types of book. But 
perhaps the eternal truths cannot wait. . . 
The small number of translations of scientific 
and technical material is at first sight sur- 
prising, but can be explained by the fact 
that most translations in these fields are of 
research papers and appear either in one of 
the series of cover-to-cover translations 
sponsored by the Department of Scientific 
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and Industrial Research, or else are issued 
in a semi-published form by an agency such 
as the steel industry’s co-operative service, 
both of which are missed by B.V.B. Very 
few translations are made of material in 
classes 0 and 4 for obvious reasons, but the 
classes of popular material, 8 and 9g, seem 
well covered. 


(See TABLES 2 AND 3) 


Or are they? According to Unesco’s 
figures? about 96,500 items in foreign lan- 
guages were published in 1954 of which 
something over twenty thousand were trans- 
lations, leaving approximately 76,000 original 
foreign books. During the same year only 
1,298 (or approximately 1.7% of the total) 
were issued in translation in the English- 
speaking countries, leaving nearly 75,000 
untranslated. That a great deal of this 
material is valueless even in the original 
language, goes without saying. But before 
we assume that in our count of 1,298 we 
have removed all the sheep from a vast herd 
of goats it is worth considering whether we 
have always been provided promptly with 
English versions of the worth-while material. 
Such is, alas, far from the facts, even in the 
field of fiction which as we have seen is one 
of the best covered. Robert Graves’ trans- 
lation of The Infant with the Globe issued in 
1955 was the first English version of Alarcon’s 
great romantic classic, although there have 
been four or five versions of The Three- 
cornered Hat ; only eight of Perez Galdés’ 
great series of National Episodes (Spain’s 
counterpart of Balzac’s Comedie Humaine) 
have been translated ; Altamirano’s El 
Rarco the Bandit, the classic of nineteenth- 
century Mexico, had to wait over fifty years 
for the translation issued by the Folio Society 
in 1957. There are four or five different 
English versions of Crime and Punishment, yet 
only two volumes of Leskov’s short stories 
have been translated. Nor is the situation 
very much better for German and French 
texts, although the statistics show that these 
two languages are covered best. One may 
agree with James Howell, and 


** _. . hold translations not unlike to be 
The wrong side of a turkey tapestry”, 


but when one considers all the various 
versions of Goethe’s Faust, or of Balzac which 
have appeared during the past century, and 
then reflect that only one volume of Tieck’s 


work has been translated (in 1854!) or that 
Fromentin’s exquisite Dominique had to wait 
from 1862 until 1948 when Edward Marsh’s 
translation was issued, it is hard to avoid 
thinking that certain parts of the tapestry 
have been worked over far more than the 
overall picture of European literature or its 
readability demand. 


No, waiting for English versions to appear 
is no answer to the selection problems 
imposed by foreign material, particularly 
when one considers that some of the most 
useful of it—the cheap series of brief guides 
to different areas of knowledge such as the 
Que sais-je? and Ecrivains de toujours—are 
never translated at all. But the problem, 
though difficult, is nothing new. In the 
Epistle of Aristeas to Philocrates we read that 
“when Demetrius of Phalerum was put in 
charge of the king’s library he was given 
large sums of money so that all the books in 
the world could be collected, and by arrang- 
ing transcriptions and purchases he carried 
out the king’s aim as near to completion as he 
could. When he was asked how many 
thousands of books had been obtained, he 
answered ‘“‘Over 200,000, Sire, and I shall be 
exerting every effort in the near future to 
bring the total up to half a million. I am 
told that the laws of the Jews are also worthy 
of inclusion in your library”. ““Why shouldn’t 
they be acquired ?”’ said the king, “all the 
necessary means are at your disposal.” But 
Demetrius explained : ““Translation is neces- 
sary, for in the land of the Jews they use a 
peculiar script . . . and they use their own 
language.”” Translation is necessary ; no, the 
problems of librarianship have not altogether 
changed in the two thousand years since 
that was written. 





INotably, Marjorie Plant’s The supply of foreign 
books and periodicals to the libraries of the United Kingdom 
(Library Assn., 1949) and A. J. Walford’s Foreign 
material—selection in the Proceedings of the L.A. 
Reference and Special Section annual conference, 
1955, and B. H. Baumfield’s Foreign bibliography and 
book selection—some practical considerations in THE 
Liprary Wor tp for November 1958. 


2Talmadge, Robert L. The Farmington Plan survey ; 
an interim report. College and Research Libraries, 19, 
(5), September 1958, 375-83. 


3UNESCO. Book production 1937-1954 and trans- 
lations 1950-1954. Paris 1956? (Unesco ST/S/2). 


(For tables see overleaf). 
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TABLE I 


Number of translations in B.NV.B. April-August, 1958 ... roe 154 
Total lag between original issue and translation (including* 








four books with a total lag of 148 yr. 11 m.) ded sa 600 yr. 3m. 
Average lag for each work, including these four books sila 3 yr. II m. 
Average lag for each work excluding these four books... ia 3 yr. Om. 





*For the purposes of the survey all books with a lag of over twenty years (i.e., were originally 
published pre-war) were noted specially, but there were only these four all told. 















































TABLE 2 
Total originally issued in Germany : 37. Average lag: 5 yr. Om. 
99 99 »  », Austria : 2. are ae oyr. 4m. 
re e ,, German Switzerland: 6. ‘nptig~< 5 yr. Im. 
: ; ‘ ‘ 
- - » 9, German : 45: ile 4 yr. gm. 
li Steals TB en 1 MEN Bi PL ae oe > eee Ss es SS 
99 99 2 «=p SECO : 72. -. we. aye et we, | 
am 9” » 95 Belgium : I - 2) a, oe 
99 9 »» 95 French Switzerland : 4.  - aoe oe 
- - gp SCOR: 77. oe are Or | 
ccittiinaoe pusnbagaipemighennonedued Lindiatiiadetglaik ———__—_—__—_—| 
” ” ” ” Italy 6. PT 99 2 yr Im | 
‘s - >> 95 Russia : 5. a a, ao oe 
- - »» 95 Sweden : 4. > = oe Soe 
99 9 »» »5 Holland : 5- = a ee eae 
- - »» 95 Denmark : 3. ie lyr. 5m. 
m - o p= ewer: | 3. Aes | 
9 99 > ~=9y), Spain 3. » | =. Sa oe 
" 99 | aS I. a i has 7 yr. gm. 
- % »» v» Israel: I. <i 
1 Sage iggy gg Alin 7 J te ee 
ae geaneesinnentssiamnsnshinetinirisd einstein onamnemenpemsqrammrpenssmmennditiitsiislistacetdercqutingtiicteabaah 
” ” ” ” Switzerland : 10. 9 ” 3 yr. It m. 
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TABLE 3 
UDC/DC C.asses 

o| 1 See ee ON ei ae 

Proportions of book produc- |—— —. 
tion in U.K., 1937-1954 ... |3°0/2°O) 5°5/15°5 0°9) 4°5 14°4 5°2/38-°6| 10°4 

Proportions of translations : 
Unesco figures, for : 1950-3 [0°2'6-9/16-7, 7*1, 1-1) 3°9| 5°2| 6-°7/ 36-2! 16-0 
a 1954 |0°0|4°1|16-9| 6:0/0°7| 6-1) 4:0) 6°3/37-1/ 18-8 
" 1955 |0°0/4°2/16°3/ 5°6+0°3/ 5°7| 5°O|11°7/30°1/ 2-1 
- 1956 |0°0/4°2/12-4) 5°6/0-0| 6-2) 5-8) 10-0) 32-2| 23-6 
% 1957 |0°5/3°2/14°0| 4°2)0°3| 770) 6-0) 6-4) 32-9/ 26-5 
My sample, 1959 ie 0°7/1°5/24°7| 2°6/0°0/10°5| 4°0| 9°7/25°3/2I1°0 





John Wesley and Methodist Literature 


By Rev. Eric Epwarps 


Tue story of Methodist Literature begins 
soon after John Wesley “submitted to be 
more vile and proclaimed in the highways 
the glad tidings of salvation”. The date 
was 2nd April, 1739. From that time, as 
people began to follow him, they were urged 
by Wesley’s word and example, to read, and 
not to tolerate ignorance. Soon, there was 
made available for them, a collection of 
books, pamphlets and tracts, on various 
subjects, of Wesley’s own writing or, con- 
densed from the writings of other authors. 
These he recommended, and for years after 
his death in 1791, Methodist libraries con- 
sisted, in the main, of Wesley’s recommen- 
dations. Part of his oversight of Methodist 
societies was the guidance on reading which 
Wesley gave them, acting as Chief Librarian ! 
The Methodist Church, through its Book 
Committee, still encourages Methodists to 
read ; advised by the Book Steward! and the 
Connexional Editor,2 the Committee still 
maintains the same careful choosing of 
books, to carry on the reading tradition of 
Methodists. 

John Wesley, if he were alive today, would 
greatly rejoice in the establishment of public 
libraries. He would have given his fullest 
support to the advancement of their work 
which has been so pronounced during the 
first half of this twentieth century. In the 
mobile libraries which serve rural districts, 
he would be particularly interested, and he 
would be enheartened by the many ways in 
which librarians are able to guide those who 
seek knowledge from books. For one who 


was so able an administrator, who ordered 
his own life—a Methodist in truth as well as 
by derision—the setting out of libraries into 
departmental sections, would greatly please 
him. No great imagination is needed to 
picture him browsing happily in our modern 
libraries, casting his eyes over the neatly 
classified rows of books, printed and pro- 
duced far more attractively than those which 
were sold in the eighteenth century. John 
Wesley would befriend librarians for their 
work. When his own work of caring for the 
societies became too much for him, he 
appointed the first official librarian, though 
Wesley called him “Corrector of Proofs” ! 


More often on horseback, he covered the 
five thousand miles of poor class roads of 
Britain every year for the last thirty years of 
his life, and while thus journeying, from 
Newcastle to Cornwall, from London to 
Holyhead (via Bristol), he used the saddle 
for his study. By the more comfortable and 
much quicker modern means of transport, 
he would, at least, be greatly relieved of 
bodily exhaustion, and be enabled, the 
better to redeem his time for reading. To 
be able, during his itineraries, to turn into a 
public library, instead of into a wayside 
“little cottage”’—as he did, near Portmadoc 
in 1748—would surely have made easier his 
task of translating Aldrich’s Logic from the 





1Since 1948, the Rev. Dr. Frank H. Cumbers, 
B.A., B.D., who has readily allowed me to quote from 
his excellent book, The Book Room. 


2Since 1953, the Rev. Dr. J. Alan Kay, M.A. 
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Latin, to serve as a text-book for the boys of 
his school at Kingswood. But in the eighteenth 
century, things were different. It is ever to 
Wesley’s credit that he undertook such 
enormous labours—it is estimated that he 
published between two hundred and four 
hundred books and pamphlets—and much 
more besides. 


Wesley was called to the work of Evangel- 
ism, the evangelising of a world-parish. He 
did not set out to found a Church, but he 
did proclaim Evangelical Christianity. The 
evangelist however, though not technically a 
scholar, was a learned man, who laid great 
store on good, sound literature. ““The work 
of grace”’ he wrote, “‘would die out in one 
generation if the Methodists were not a 
reading people” (Standard Letters, I, 15). 
He himself set the example, for he was 
always reading—‘“‘everything that came to 
hand, scientific works, books of travel, fiction, 
political treatises, as well as religious books 
by Roman Catholic and Protestant alike’’. 
He wrote journals, diaries, letters, books, 
pamphlets, for nearly 60 years. In eighteenth 
century Britain, times were stirring. It was 
the century of the invention of machinery, 
and of the colonising of the earth. By his 
stress on the need for books, Wesley helped 
Britishers to understand the birth of the 
new mechanical age, as well as keeping 
them from becoming too absorbed in the 
machines which they made, and tended, in 
the new factories. 


Recently, a vicar writing from his own 
observations in Sheffield, asserted that homes 
without books are uncivilised. Wesley may 
hardly have concurred with his brother 
clergyman in so drastic an assertion, but he 
would, no doubt, have said that homes with-, 
out books, is a sign of weakness in any age. 
And so, throughout his ministry, he made 
books available for the “People called 
Methodists”. His helpers (i.e. preachers) 
were urged to spend at least five hours out 
of the twenty-four in reading, and not only 
the Bible. If they were without it, they were 
“to contract a taste’’ for reading ; if they 
were without money to buy books, he was 
prepared to furnish them with the books to 
the value of £5. At London, Bristol, and 
Newcastle, libraries for the preachers were 
established, and it is not surprising that 
libraries were also established in many local 
churches. Some are still in existence, though 
sadly neglected, because of the much better 


service and wider selection of books, to be 
had from public libraries. 


It has not, nor can it, I presume, be 
proved that Methodists as a body have been 
more consistent readers than the adherents 
of other religious denominations : but bear- 
ing in mind the fact that lay preachers have 
far exceeded in number the itinerant, 
ordained preachers, it is not unlikely that a 
greater love for reading has been inculcated 
in Methodists. It may not have been a 
coincidence that there were more books in the 
second half of the eighteenth century, and 
that reading clubs and circulating libraries 
were established. Dr. Henry Bett has main- 
tained that Wesley created a new class of 
readers in the Methodist people, as well as 
providing them with literature. 


The Foundery, in Moorfields, which 
became the first preaching house for Metho- 
dists, was fitted with shelves to display the 
books, pamphlets, tracts, written by Wesley ; 
this was to become the first Book Room. 
Likewise, in all other Methodist preaching 
houses, space for book shelves was one of the 
first prerequisites, and those shelves were 
soon filled. Wesley was aware of the power 
of the Press ; in a time of awakening, he saw 
the need for greater knowledge, to enable 
people to understand the signs of their times. 
Wesley helped to supply that need by pub- 
lishing “short, incisive tracts” ; he published 
handy pocket size books at a price which the 
masses of people in Britain could afford. 
He thus pioneered in the publication of 
popular religious literature, and incidentally, 
the cheaper paper-backs which today are so 
popular. He was also a pioneer in the large 
encyclopaedic books. His Christian Library 
which appeared monthly and sold at 2s. 6d., 
in calf, numbered fifty volumes. The venture 
was not particularly successful, indeed, it 
resulted in a financial loss of “above £200” 
for Wesley. The Library, however, did give 
to readers, in an abridged form, information 
from books which they would not otherwise 
have been able to obtain. Furthermore, the 
publication of the Library was intended to 
encourage people to read the world’s best 
books. Wesley’s Primitive Physick, a collection 
of strange recipes and rules for good health, 
first appeared in 1747, and became a best- 
seller. Before the author’s death, it went 
through twenty-three editions, and sub- 
sequently reached its thirty-second edition. 
Anonymously, in 1760, was published, The 
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Desideration, or Electricity made Plain and Useful, 
by a Lover of Mankind and of Common Sense. 
Such books, on divers subjects, clearly 
indicate how Wesley saw the needs of his 
age. It has always been the expressed policy 
of the Book Committee of the Methodist 
Church to continue in the way of Evangel- 
ism and Education which was first followed 
by the founder of the Church. 


Magazines have had a prominent part in 
Methodist Literature. The first, The Arminian 
Magazine appeared in 1777 ; it is still pub- 
lished, but under the title, The Methodist 
Magazine, and so it “‘appears”, contends the 
Rev. Dr. Frank Baker, ‘“‘to be the oldest 
religious periodical in the world with a 
continuous history to the present day”. 
There have been other magazines. They 
have not always brought in much revenue, 
but they have served well the several sections 
of Methodists—and many others—for whom 
they were intended. 


Wesley’s Journal is an interesting record of 
his own “little affairs’, from sometime in 
1739 until October 24th, 1790, and was 
originally published in a series of “Extracts” 
each filling a small duodecimo volume of a 
hundred pages or more. The journal has 
been compared in importance, with Pepys’s 
Diary, “‘as interesting in itself, and as neces- 
sary to the understanding of the period” 
(Bett). Edward Fitzgerald claimed for its 
merits, “pure, unaffected and undying 
English”, while Mr. Augustine Birrell des- 
cribed it as “‘the most amazing record of 
human exertion ever penned or endured’’. 
It is a major classic of autobiography, and 
according to the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, “‘one of the great books of the 
world”. 


No estimate of Methodist Literature is 
complete without reference to Methodist 
hymn books ; it has been held that Metho- 
dism was born in song. The first book was 
the Collection of Hymns for the Use of the 
People called Methodists which appeared in 
1780. This was the book (with supplements 
added from time to time), which was in use 
for more than a century. In 1904, it was 
superseded by a new hymnal, and soon after 
the union of 1932, by yet another hymnal, 
the current Methodist Hymn Book. 


The hymns of both the 1932 and the 1904 
books are mainly taken from the 1780 book, 
which consisted chiefly, of Charles Wesley’s 


verse. Wesley himself described the book 
as “being not so large as to be either cum- 
bersome or expensive’, and the hymns it 
included to be “both the purity, the strength, 
and the elegance of the English language ; 
and, at the same time, the utmost simplicity 
and plainness, suited to every capacity”. 
Dr. Henry Bett in his The Spirit of Methodism 
maintains that this Collection of 1780 “‘is a 
book—a literary entity” unlike other collec- 
tions of verse. Mr. Bernard Manning ranks 
it “‘in Christian Literature with the Psalms, 
the Book of Common Prayer, the Canon of 
the Mass. In its own way, it is perfect, 
unapproachable, elemental in its perfection. 
You cannot alter it except to mar it ; it is a 
work of supreme devotional art by a religious 
genius” (quoted from an article which 
appeared in London Quarterly and Holborn 
Review in 1933). 


* * cd * 


Methodist Literature can only be com- 
pared with that of other religious Publishing 
Houses for, naturally, publications have been 
within defined limits. Wesley maintained, 
and so counselled Methodists, to read, and 
write, for a definite purpose. For example, 
Wesley requested some of the early preachers 
to write an account of their life and experience 
—for a religious purpose. These accounts 
were first printed in the Arminian Magazine, 
and Methodists were advised to read them. 
Later, Thomas Jackson collected the auto- 
biographies and had them published in 
1837-38. So, from the Book Room, at first, 
came sermons, biographies and elevating 
anecdotes. It was to be a “prudent selection”’. 
But while the Editor still advises the Book 
Committee with “prudence”, the scope of 
publishing has been much widened. Pub- 
lishing good books is still the policy, but 
the titles of such are more varied, and even 
books on cricket come from the Epworth 
Press. ‘“The Epworth Press”, writes the 
Rev. Dr. Frank Baker, “has achieved a 
recognised position as one of the leading 
publishers of religious and children’s litera- 
ture’, and Dr. H. F. Matthews writes, ‘‘Its 
publications are by no means limited to 
theological works, and the literary standard 
it sets is a high one. . . . No denominational 
publishing house has a higher name, and 
none contributes more to the thought of the 
land”. (Methodism and the Education of the 
People”, p. 200). 
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A LIST OF BOOKS 


Works by John Wesley 

THe JOURNAL. Edited by Nehemiah 
Curnock. Standard edition in 8 volumes. 
Epworth Pr. 


Tue Letrers. Edited by John Telford. 
Standard Edition in 8 volumes. Epworth 
Pr. 


SeLecrep Letrers. Edited by F. C. Gill. 
Epworth Pr. 

Tue STANDARD Sermons (Forty-four). Edited 
by E. H. Sugden. Two volumes. Epworth Pr. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES ON THE New TEsTA- 
MENT. Epworth Pr. 

A Pain Account oF CHRISTIAN PERFECTION. 
Epworth Pr. 

Joun Wes.ey’s PRAYERS. 
Gill. Epworth Pr. 

THROUGH THE YEAR WITH WeEsLEy. Selected 
and Edited by F. C. Gill. Epworth Pr. 


Biography 

THe Lire or Joun WESLEY. 
Telford. Epworth Pr. 

Joun Westey. By C. E. Vulliamy. Epworth 
Pr. 

Joun WesLey, PREACHER. By 
Doughty. Epworth Pr. 

Tue Earty Metnuoopist Peopie. By Leslie F. 
Church. Epworth Pr. 

More Asour THE Earty METHODIST 
Prope. By Leslie F.Church. Epworth Pr. 

Five Srupies or JoHN WESLEY (5 vols.). By 
J. S. Simon. Epworth Pr. 

KNIGHT OF THE BURNING Heart. By Leslie F. 
Church. Epworth Pr. (For younger people). 

Son TO SUSANNA. By Elsie Harrison. 
Nicholson and Watson. 


Edited by F. C. 


By John 


W. L. 


History 
A CHARGE TO KEEP. 
Epworth Pr. 


Conference Prelude 


By Frank Baker. | 


THe Metuopist Story. By Cyril J. Davey. 
Epworth Pr. 

THe Sprrir oF MeErTHOopIsM. 
Bett. Epworth Pr. 

Tue Metnoopist Herirace. By Henry Carter. 

METHODISM AND THE EDUCATION OF THE 
Prope, 1791-1851. By H. F. Matthews. 
Epworth Pr. 

MetTHopist SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
F. C. Pritchard. Epworth Pr. 

METHODISM AND THE LITERATURE OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH Century. By T. B. Shepherd. 
Epworth Pr. 

METHODISM AND THE WorRKING-CLASs MOvE- 
MENTS OF ENGLAND, 1800-1850. By R. F. 
Wearmouth. Epworth Pr. 

Wes.ey’s ENGLAND. By J. H. Whiteley. 
Epworth Pr. 

METHODISM AND ENGLAND, 1850-1932. By 
Maldwyn L. Edwards. Epworth Pr. 

Joun Westey as Eprror AND AuTHoR. By 
T. H. Herbert. (Published in America). 
Princeton Univ. Pr. 


By Henry 


By 


Joun WeEsLEY AND THE EIGHTEENTH CEN- 


TuRY. By M. L. Edwards. Epworth Pr. 
THe RoMANTIC MOVEMENT AND METHODISM. 
By F. C. Gill. Epworth Pr. 
Tue Book Room. By Frank Cumbers. 
Epworth Pr. 


Doctrine 

Tue Mernooist. By Henry Carter. Epworth 
Pr. 

THe Farrn or A Metuopist. By 
Baker. Epworth Pr. 

Metuopist Worsuip. 
Epworth Pr. 


Hymnolog y 

THe Hymns or METHODISM. 
Bett. Epworth Pr. 

THe Music oF THE Metuopist Hymn-Book. 
By James T. Lightwood. Epworth Pr. 


Eric 


By John Bishop. 


By Henry 


By W. C. Berwick SAYERs 


Wuen I was young I bought in a second- 
hand furniture and oddments shop in 
Scarborough a copy of R.L.S’s The Art of 
Writing in mint condition for sixpence. It is 
significant in my mind of literary instincts, 
long evaporated, of my own ; for here was 
the town of the remarkable Sitwell family. 
There is also record of an old library where 


books might be borrowed, some time before 
the Public Library there was established. I 
hope someone whose knowledge and memory 
are sounder than mine will somewhere bring 
out these forgotten things ; for Scarborough 
today has, on its own scale, one of the best 
planned, most ingeniously worked and 
estimable of public libraries. The librarian 
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who planned it and for years administered 
it is Mr. W. H. Smettem. It had, when I 
saw it last, a plan where complete oversight 
of all rooms from one position seemed 
possible ; it had agreeably soundless floors, 
grateful to the tread, and in the lending 
library the issue trays rested on a platform 
with wheels, which ran on metal lines and 
any day’s issue could be brought to any 
part of the counter almost at a touch ; thus, 
one assistant could run a quite brisk service 
single-handed. My memories may be defec- 
tive but I hope such as they are they will 
encourage some reader to go to see what I 
saw or whatever modification of it now 
exists. This, not only as an “improving 
visit”, but because, I suggest, it is a fair 
courtesy to our professional colleague in the 
Conference host town: Will Mr. Edwards 
be inundated with our visits this time ? 


What else do I recall of Scarborough ? 
It seems meant to be a favourite place of 
visit for librarians ; it has the accommodation 
for meetings at its fine Spa and elsewhere ; 
it has really good and commodious hotels 
and other boarding establishments ; it has a 
wonderful sea front divided by pleasant 
chines ; it has flower terraces, set on slopes 
from the town to the beach and, if you cannot 
walk,—and so many in this car age can’t— 
there is a frequent and convenient lift service. 


It is surely a duty of the visitor to ride or 
climb to the Castle ; it has of course a history 
of siege and seizure from the Norman 
Conquest. A little nearer was the bombard- 
ment of “the Fortress of Scarborough” in 
1940 by Hitler’s Atlantic Fleet. I can’t 
remember if there were any casualties. It 
never came again, or not soon anyway, and 
it was the best recruiting deed for the 
British Armed Forces that the Germans did 
before we adopted compulsory service. 
Visiting it reminds me that at our 1937 
Conference, a coach-load of chief librarians 
and their wives were driven up there, and 
on the return journey the coach stuck, and 
began to move slowly backwards towards 
the edge of the lofty cliff. Nero’s last remark 
“What an artist dies in me !”’, as the thought 
of the distinguished passengers, before the 
critical moment when the driver regained 
control, was perhaps only a legend. This 
story was told me by Miss Marion Frost of 
Worthing. There was never a time when so 
many librarians of distinction were so near 
to extinction. 


The Conference I recall most easily was 
our first, that of 1937, when the great 
Archbishop, William Temple, was president. 
What a president he was! He began by 
what he described as the symbolical act of 
cordiality for us all, not by shaking hands 
individually with us, as is the wrist-exhausting 
usual method, but by a hand-shake (with I 
think the Mayor) which we were to regard 
as if the individual shake were our own. An 
excellent idea I thought which gave a 
quickening to the Civic Reception. I forget 
if it was at this or the next Scarborough 
conference that the Mayor told us he was 
tired of apologising for the weather, but I 
can recall fine days as well as dark and wet 
ones when the beach below the Spa seemed 
to be lost in almost Stygian gloom. However 
the flowers and sunshine on them are an 
invincible memory. So was the Presidential 
address, adding little to our library know- 
ledge perhaps but dignifying and roman- 
ticising libraries and what was in them. He 
gave us Shelley’s “The Cloud” or part of 
it—for in the middle he lost the sequence of 
the lines—and turned to the platform to 
prompt him, which, alas, they signally 
failed to do, possibly from nerves as the 
hiatus was so unexpected. In his manage- 
ment of the general sessions he was masterly, 
inciting the members to take part, first with, 
“Now, gentlemen, the ball is in the field, 
who will play it?” and, whenever a pause 
occurred, filling in the gap himself so skil- 
fully that we made pauses instinctively so 
that we might hear him say more. But 
best of all were two dinners it was my 
privelege to attend where he told us anec- 
dotes exquisitely. They must have been 
told often since ; for example the interview 
Mussolini had required of Lady Asquith, to 
tell her that he was _ uncontradictably 
informed that she had said the English would 
not put up with him for a fortnight, and her 
reply, “I said nothing of the kind. What I 
said was they would not put up with you 
for a week”. At that dinner Mr. (Sir) 
Osbert Sitwell told us that an author addres- 
sing librarians was like a sheep appealing 
to the slaughterhouse ! Not exactly a happy 
suggestion of our lethal effect on books. I 
remember another smaller dinner at a hotel 
—I forget its mame—where there were 
lighted candles on the tables and Mrs. 
Lionel McColvin had the electric lights 
switched off, making candlelight give to wit 
a sense of the spiritual. It was a happy one. 
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However, the meeting I remember best 
was the A.G.M. over which, I think, 
Mr. R. J. Gordon presided. The association 
then, as always, was deeply concerned with 
one of its perennial “revisions of the exami- 
nation syllabus”. The meeting had as its 
major item a new one, in three ters, the 
first elementary, the second much the same 
but more difficult, and the third, the same 
again but really advanced. It may be well 
to remind ourselves that today the A.G.M. 
could have no concern with such a question. 
Then we had the unique system, so far as 
professional examinations were concerned (as 
in many other matters), of submitting the 
Syllabus to the whole membership : students 
who had as yet passed none, or some, of the 
examinations, local authority delegates who 
might easily consult their librarians on how 
they should vote (or might not), and the 
qualified members. This Gilbertian process 
delighted the younger members who foresaw 
years of testing in the same subjects and 
feared them, and these, being young, com- 
manded the sympathy of their lay elders ; 
moreover, in those days, a “‘crack at the 
Council oligarchs’ was one of the amenities 
of an Annual General Meeting. Mr. Lionel 
McColvin led off for the Council forcibly 
and well, but faced an obviously hostile 
house. The objectors were championed by a 
senior member of the Council, Mr. J. P. 
Lamb, as forcible and then more formidable 
speaker than his younger opponent. I 
remember his assertion that the age pauses 
in the scheme were such that a candidate 
could not secure his F.L.A. under it until 
the relatively middle-age of twenty-five. 
(Perhaps one should die at 50. Did not 
Sir John MacAlister once submit for dis- 
cussion at a L.A. Monthly Meeting the 
motion : “All Chief librarians should be 
compulsorily retired at 40”?). After a stormy 
discussion at which Dr. Savage expectedly 
loosed the heavy artillery of his condemna- 
tion, the motions and the Syllabus were 
thrown out with much waving of cards and 
youthful cheers ; a demonstration of abhor- 
rence of great enthusiasm. For a time we 
heard no more of the syllabus. 


As one result of this ridiculous affair, 
the L.A. Council in due course sought 
sensibly for powers which were approved 
by the Privy Council to place the entire 
management of the examinations in the 
care of the qualified librarians on the 
L.A. Council; they can no longer be 
interfered with by those who have not 
passed them, whoever they may be, although 
every critic or adviser is heard. A profession 
must be governed by its own most qualified 
members. 

The second Scarborough Conference, that 
of 1948, was presided over by Charles 
Nowell that statesmanlike chief of Man- 
chester, handsome, authoritative, humorous, 
ironical but always a man of wide human 
sympathy, whose devotion to his own fine 
system was accompanied by leadership in 
the profession at large of rare quality. The 
meeting he addressed was one of the best, 
and successful even if compared with the 
brilliance of the first Scarborough Con- 
ference. 

I do not suppose that these few, perhaps 
stale, memories will add much if anything, 
to the reader’s interest in the crowded Con- 
ference we are to have this year. It is a 
great pity, from my point of view, that only 
one evening, Tuesday, is left without some 
meeting which I should find it difficult to 
resist ; and the prospectus unkindly suggests 
that this may be sacrificed to other, private, 
meetings. Scarborough is a centre for a 
neighbourhood of wide interests; every game 
is played there ; the great moorlands are 
near at hand ; and fine churches, of Bridling- 
ton and, even finer, Beverley Minister, 
second only to York Minister, are so, too. 
There are monastic references in the town 
of real interest ; it is a good shopping centre 
for our wives ; who surely will be excused all 
but the general sessions. But, ultimately, the 
one central fact of a conference is the 
delectable commonplace one that it is the 
only chance in a year in which we can meet 
men and women who are household names 
to us and even if, as a recent writer has said 
he has done, we talk all night and achieve 
nothing (apparently), we have added some- 
thing to the quality of life. 
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The huge success achieved by this work 
when it first appeared, and the value 
placed upon it by students attempting 
the Library Association examinations, 
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MEMORABILIA 


Tue Lonpon Liprary GET ITs RATEs 

There was no real fear that the London 
Library would not survive the severe exac- 
tions of back-dated rates imposed by the 
Lands Tribunal. Librarians have read with 
gratification the results of the sale at Christie’s 
on June 22nd ; the total raised, £25,632, 
being £5,600 in excess of £20,000 demanded 
by the Inland Revenue. The outstanding 
price was £6,500 paid by the New York 
dealer Lew Feldman for the original ms. of 
E. M. Forster’s ““A Passage to India”, a 
record price for a living author’s ms. It was 
known that Mr. T. S. Eliot had given to the 
sale a special written copy of his ““The Waste 
Land”’, the original ms. having disappeared. 
The price of this, too, £2,800, also bought by 
Mr. Feldman, must be in its way a record, 
and I hope it gratified Mr. Eliot, who gave 
so much of his time and advocacy in con- 
nection with the appeal to the Lands 
Tribunal which was made in vain. 

* * * 

Henry LONGHURST 
the genial writer on golf who contributed the 
column “One Man’s World” to The Observer 
on June 19th, made a whimsical, but surely 
rather late, reference to van libraries, one of 
which has invaded the county near him in 
“‘a handsome conveyance which with its 
complement of approximately 3,000 volumes 
and its special fittings to enable the two 
resident lady librarians to boil kettles for 
their tea must have cost several thousand 
pounds.” Then follows a good-humoured 
account of the pleasure he feels in this new 
manifestation of the Welfare State first 
because it will save the locals from having to 
travel to the Town Centre where he and a 
friend have revived a business with modest 
profit, and to do this have had to pay 
purchase tax, income tax, surtax (I am sorry 
to hear that) profits tax, vehicle tax and the 
rest, “‘and a whacking great bill for rates’, 
which will help also to pay part of their 
rents for the inhabitants of the new housing 
estates. Secondly he expresses his pleasure 
to realize that up to a hundred fellow 
citizens will be able to enjoy a single copy 
of one of his books ‘“‘on payment from the 
public funds of a royalty of two shillings 
less one shilling tax”. I don’t follow the 
exact finance of this. I am sure that the 
means to boil a kettle was worth the national 
mention he gives it. The tea-pot was 
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introduced into the Civil Service in the 
First World War when women invaded 
Whitehall offices, and so most offices, and 
why it should be a matter of comment, even 
whimsical, today may cause new comment. 
I naturally sympathize with Mr. Longhurst 

we all have our poor earnings taxed, re- 
taxed and again screened by the Inland 
Revenue and “‘the whacking rates which are 
I assume for the delectable county in which 
he lives are according to the Preston Rate 
Return 14s. 3d. I have to pay igs. Even 


the “resident lady librarians”’ pay rates ! 


Ro rie 
Is IT DISCREET HOWEVER, 
one may ask, to have advertised the travelling 
library as this ?>—‘*To meet the requirements 
of borrowers living in new housing estates 
and to save them the necessity of making a 
special journey into the town centre in order 
to change books, the Borough Library is 
putting into operation a mobile unit with a 
complement of approximately 3,000 volumes, 
mostly fiction”. I italicise the words that 
give me pause. Does any van service confine 
itself so publicly to a fiction service? Any 
library authority if it so wishes can provide 
just that fare and the Roberts Report 
seems to suggest they are right in doing so, 
but library reports repeatedly draw attention 
to the increase in the reading of non-fiction. 
Why ? ._ -» a 
*“*“RUNNERS’’, THEN AND NOW ?— 

One comes across whimsical items in 
unexpected places. Casually picking out 
of my Biography shelves, Much ado about Me, 
Fred Allen, 1956, the reminiscences of an 
American comedian, whom I confess I did 
not know, I found an account of very junior 
work. At the age of 14 he became a “‘runner”’ 
at the Boston Public Library, which means 
one of a corps of boys then employed to 
carry books to readers in the Bates Hall. 
The procedure seemed to me to be : secure 
a seat, numbered, in the hall, then consult 
the cataloguing room to discover the number 
of the book, then fill in a slip and hand it to 
a librarian. The latter pumps it up an 
automatic tube to a runner who sits reading 
(so Allen says) at a table reached by the 
tube in the stack. If the book is not in he 
writes “‘out’” on it and returns it to the 
librarian below ; if it is, he places it in a wire 
basket and sends it down. The runner then 
gets it and takes it, at the double, to the 


seated reader. Stack service and the reader 
at the Bates are possibly different now ; I 
am quoting from the memories written by a 
man in his sixties. It would be quite interest- 
ing to me to have a comparative account of 
stack-service, which must be an increasing 
problem as our great library stocks increase. 
The micro-reproduction methods, the inter- 
national librarians have told us recently, are 
not a solution ; they are convinced that the 
originals must be kept of all preservable 
books—at least in libraries of national rank. 
eet Pig 


THe British Museum’s First Eveninc 
OPENING 

was on July 7th and was until 9.30 p.m. 
Personally I rejoice in this, as few things are 
more melancholy to me than a library with 
shut doors ; my own most pleasant recol- 
lections of service are evening ones, when the 
real student, as well as day-busy men and 
women, made the night alive for me. That, 
at present, is a condition to which we cannot 
yet return. The current librarian has been 
bred to a five day week and aspires to the 
hours of the bank clerk or shorthand-typist. 
These do not do analogous work, and I 
have to recognize that our pay has not 
attracted many who want to add evening 
library work to our other disadvantages. The 
time may come and the experience of the 
British Museum may be helpful. The Times 
reported (July 7th) on the results of the first 
evening opening. In all more than 100 
readers used the Reading Room and 30 to 
35 the North Library adjacent which was 
also open late, and the distribution was : 

at 6 p.m., 114 
7 p.m., 108 


e 8 p.m., III 


9 p.m., about go. 

About half of these came in during the 
new evening hours, the remainder staying on 
from the day. The figures are regarded as 
hopeful. The new hours are at present for 
Wednesdays and Fridays. They may be 
extended to the five day week if successful. 


* * * 


A Presipent’s TALEs 

I am always reminded irresistibly at 
Conference time of the tales of himself Sir 
Henry Miers used to tell us. He was, it 
will be remembered, President for 1932 and 
1933, and he left us a useful modest money 
legacy. He reminded me of the saying of a 
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distinguished man that one can acquire a 
certain reputation which clings for years ; 
that for example that librarians must have 
read every book they dispense to others. He 
said of like experiences. “‘I suffered from a 
congenital incapacity for learning dates and 
was determined to learn one indelibly. It 
was that of the Diet of Spires (Speyer) which 
I picked out by chance. Years after, incre- 
dible as it may seem, in my Club a member 
remarked, ‘Who ever can remember dates, 
or wants to? For instance, who can tell us 
that of the Diet of Spires ?? Whereupon, I 
said ‘1529’. Thereafter I enjoyed the reputa- 
tion of knowing every date in history. Once 
I intervened on a financial matter and was 
heard with awe because they were told I 
was Vice Chairman of the Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of Manchester. Once also as Vice 
Chancellor of Manchester University, I 
opened the local territorials’ rifle range, and 
had to fire the first shot. I said to the 
sergeant waiting on me as I got into the 
firing position, ‘I’ve never done this before. 
I can’t even see the target’. ‘Don’t worry 
about that’, he said, ‘just squeeze the 
trigger when I say Fire’. I did, and a 
bull’s eye was signalled, and so one more 
reputation was made’’. 


* * * 


THe Danish GRANT TO AUTHORS 

Some of us were under the impression 
that the Danish Government grant to 
authors was 5% of the grant to public 
libraries. A letter in The Times (July gth, 
1960) from Mr. Colston M. Hartley tells us 
that the fund for authors and their widows 
is in amount 5% of the Libraries grant, but 
is not taken from that grant. It is a quite 
separate vote. “‘Under the Danish system”, 
Mr. Colston writes, “‘a book which had not 
been issued for many years would count for 
its author equally with a book in constant 
demand”. We have a British analogy of 
sorts in the grant which the Scottish Central 
Library receives from the Treasury ; which 
is eleven per cent of the Treasury grant to 
the National Central Library, and varies 
with the latter, but it, too, is a quite separate 
grant. 

=e le 

Wuat SHoutp BE Done Asout Ir? 

“Peterborough” of the Daily Telegraph 
informs us that the Committee of the House 
of Commons Library is concerned by the loss 


of two volumes of the annotated set of 
statutes from the Oriel Room. A large 
notice in the library has not produced its 
return and Sir George Benson, who is 
chairman of the Committee has written a 
note to every member. How curious it is 
that men of state, whose honesty and 
veracity are impregnable of course, can 
apparently share what Mr. Frank M. 
Gardner told us, in a broadcast interview, 
was the common belief of numbers of people 
—that there is no property in books. Peter- 
borough suggests that “‘if all else fails there 
is nothing for it but a call for Baker Street’. 
One can imagine the Sherlock of today 
asking the Speaker to invest him with power 
of search in each Member’s Household. 
There is no atomic or electric eyes that 
would detect the whereabouts of the precious 
volumes that I know. And what sort of 
penalty would be imposed upon the default- 
ing member when detected ? 


* * * 


Tue A.A.L. AND THE JONESES 

Having read the admirable presidential 
address of Mr. A. C. Jones I feel the A.A.L. 
has done well for itself in giving him its 
chief office. On the occasions I have seen, 
heard and read him, I have been impressed 
with his judgment and the quality of his 
work. His new address is a model of diplo- 
matic argument on the progress of the 
association over which he presides from its 
founding by R. A. Peddie, F. Meaden 
Roberts, Bertram L. Dyer, its first and 
brilliant editor, and many others whom I 
never knew, until now ; its always critical 
collaboration and final affiliation with the 
L.A. and its undoubted achievements in 
training the men and women who are 
prominent in current librarianship. He 
also, if I read him aright, now contemplates 
the complete absorption of the A.A.L. into 
the L.A. Well : that may come ; we are all 
librarians, assistant or chief, or independent 
soloists. What we must retain is a platform 
from which the younger voices can be heard, 
the younger thinkers be identified and used. 
A Students’ Section (but will there be 
sections ?) of the L.A. will scarcely do it. As 
an older librarian, I have much sympathy 
with the view that Dr. Savage, quoted by 
Mr. Jones, expressed thirty years ago that 
an uncritical, passive and complaisant L.A.A. 
—as then—would bring no strength to the 
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senior body. No doubt there are vigilants 
who will have all these considerations in 
mind. But the view I deduce from this 
Presidential address may make it epochal. 
* * * 
AnpD— 
there are so many admirable Joneses in 
librarianship that something ought to be 
done about it. Mr. Sayers once told me 
that he had on his staff five Smiths all 
unrelated. Since to ask for ““Mr. Smith” 
often brought the one he did not want, he 
asked them to help by inserting a forename ; 
hence Hilton Smith and, by suggestion, 
Seymour Smith, Stanley Smith and so on. 
Could not this be made fashionable by the 
Joneses? I too share the inability to remember 
initials ; the world becomes every week 
more damnably full of them, too ; and as the 
most prominent of them has a distinguishing 
prenomen, will not his namesakes follow 
an admirable example? If a man has no 
suitable name of his own, he might pay his 
mother the compliment of inserting her 
maiden surname. 
* * * 

GuRNER P. Jones 

I had written the above before I learned 
of the death of one of the best of them. 
Gurner Jones, as we always knew him, died 
at his home at Swanage on July roth ; he 
had lived there in retirement for some years, 
and echoes of this agreeable man have 
reached me only intermittently. His retire- 
ment from the Borough Librarianship of 
Stepney some years ago left a blank not only 
in his own borough but, as he then withdrew, 
too, from the Library Association, in general 
librarianship as well. 
first East London graduates who influenced 
many others. As an assistant he reached far 
in the A.A.L., and Dr. Savage has paid 
tribute in one of his books to his courtesy- 
controlled statesmanship in wider library 
matters, especially I believe in the bringing 
into affiliation the A.A.L. and the Library 
Association. His work, too, for the senior 
body was that of a devoted, conscientious 
and scholarly leader. As such I remember 
him from afar and the kindly gleam of his 
eyes through his spectacled face remains a 
kindly memory which I hope, and believe, 
others more competent to write will enlarge 
upon here or in other library journals. 


He was one of the” 
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THE LIBRARIAN’S LIBRARY 
BARNARD (Cyril C.) Bibliographical Citation 
1960. Ed. 2. 20 pp. James Clarke. 2s. 6d. 


This pamphlet is called the second edition 
as it is a reprint of articles which appeared 
first in The Librarian in 1950. We are glad 
to welcome it, as a new, to us, evidence of the 
“orderly mind”, as the editor “W.J.B.” 
rightly describes it, and of the long carefully- 
used, scholarly experience Barnard brought 
to its writing. Its study will lead to more 
perfect reference notes in text and other 
important books, a valuable service which 
our readers know is not always given well. 


BLANCK (Jacob) Bibliography of American 
Literature : compiled for the Biblio- 
graphical Society of America. V. 3, 
Edward Eggleston to Bret Harte. 1959. 
21+481 pp. Illus. 10} by 8 in. Yale 
Univ. Pr., (Oxford Univ. Press). £7 net. 


Roughly from 1837 to 1g02 although 
Haellck, b. 1790, is here. An almost sump- 
tuous work which in V. 1—2 is known 
already to students of its subject. It is a 
thorough, detailed, and possibly the best 
reference book to what seems to be a con- 
sidered selection of 34 writers of the chosen 
period. As the present century does not 
come into it, being no doubt reserved for a 
further volume, information on that period 
is not looked for. It is invaluable but its 
price is high and our students will be lucky 
if the ordinary library finds itself able to 
afford it. For those who are it is a sound 
investment. 


Toronto Pusiic Lisrary. A Bibliography 
of Canadiana. First Supplement. 


“Being items in the Public Library 
relating to the early history and develop- 
ment of Canada”—Afeer title. 


The now well-known chronological bib- 
liography on a collection which was com- 
menced by James Bain, Toronto’s first Chief 
Librarian in 1888 has been continued by the 
successive librarians, George H. Locke and 
Charles R. Sanderson and now has been 
supplemented by Gertrude M. Boyle with 
the assistance of Marjorie Colbeck and to 
the volume the present chief librarian con- 
tributes an introduction which tells us that 
this pleasant volume observes the 75th 


anniversary of the public library and the 
125th of the incorporation of the city. 


West Sussex County LispRary. Music 
Catalogue. 1960. 6 parts. Q. Duplicated 
typescript. 

Opera and Theatre. 

Miniature Scores. 

Piano and Organ. 

Church Music. 

Vocal Scores. 

Instrumental Ensemble. 


Unpriced. Useful work which will do 
good service. The information, useful to 
performer and listener extends the titles. 
There comes to us, also in similar form, a 
catalogue of the Gramophone Record Col- 
lection recording 2,000 78 r.p.m. discs of 
most kinds. 


Pe? P PS 


LiprRARY ASSOCIATION PUBLICATIONS 


Public Library Buildings : the Way Ahead. 
1960. Illus. Col. illus. wrappers. 


An agreeable piece of publicity for a day 
of present and hoped-for progress. Seeing 
that only three newly designed and built 
central libraries have been built since the 
Hitlerite War, in spite of the phenomenon 
of almost doubled use of them by the public 
from the greater demand for knowledge 
from an increased reading population in 
towns, in new housing estates and in the 
rural areas, it is time that some urgency was 
made of library building. Here, then, in a 
highly concentrated piece of display writing 
is something that can be handed to com- 
mittees, councillors, local and national news- 
papers and local societies. Its covers show 
in colour the interiors of Spotland Branch, 
Rochdale, and of the inside of Sheffield’s 
Reference Library, and a pretty view of the 
little Goring Branch exterior at Worthing ; 
and there are also good photographs of a 
selection of British and American libraries, 
existing, as the ornate Los Angeles Central ; 
in course of building, as the new classical 
Central for Kensington ; and proposed, as 
the several-storied modern warehouse or 
office block building, at Bradford. There is 
also the model of the proposed Central at 
Luton. Other illustrations show the Junior 
Library at. Manor Branch, Sheffield, quite 
one of the best branches in England where 
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the tables are supported by a fan shaped 
set of spars which leave no perpendicular 
legs for children to knock theirs against. 
The lending department of this branch is 
of fine proportions, not we think surpassed 
anywhere. The Garden Court of the 
Fitchburg Library, Mass., will interest many ; 
its success would be great here if only we had 
a more stable climate than we have enjoyed 
in 1960 in England. 


So much for the pictures. The text insists 
on adequate space ; beauty in design ; 
comfort in the furnishing, the importance of 
function rather than facade however, and 
building for at least twenty years ahead. 
Ease of cleaning and re-decoration are to be 
studied, and all the factors to be found in 
Brown’s Manual, modified for current needs 
of course. These and a great deal of other 
vital information, given simply and without 
elaboration, should make this work useful 
indeed in our campaign for more and better 
service. The twenty years limit for the 
probable useful life of a building is sound 
although in the case of libraries rather a 
near one. The point is that we should build 
for this present age generously and with 
only our own children in mind ; to build for 
posterity is to load posterity with a burden 
which it cannot appreciate. A rapid visit 
to some libraries of the 19th century will 
show where that aspiration has landed many 
librarians today. 


* * * 


PARGETTER (Philip S.) The Reproduction of 
Catalogue Cards. 1960. 48 pp. Illus. 
L.A. Pamphlets, no. 20. 8s. 8d. (6s. 6d. to 
members). 


Mr. Pargeter, who is chief cataloguer at 
Coventry, sets out with 8 photographs the 
character and uses of wax stencil and spirit 
duplicators, offset lithography, addressing 
machines, micro-photography, xerography, 
reflex copying, the dyline process, and 
automatic typewriters—which together make 
a comprehensive list of the methods of 
making multiple copies of entries which 
have been tried and found useful in libraries. 
He has done good service in concentrating 
much information that will save time for us, 
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as every librarian who uses the card cata- 
logue needs the most effective and economical 
of the devices that exist for multiplying copies 
of entries, and here most, if not all, are set 
out for our choice. It should be possible, by 
co-operative working, for many libraries to 
get the benefit of systems which are perhaps 
too expensive for them individually. 


* * * 


ATKINSON (Frank) The English Newspaper 
since 1900. Intro. by Francis Williams. 
1960. 31 pp. L.A. Special subject list, 
no. 32. Library Association. 4s. od. 


Mr. Atkinson, who is at Hampstead 
public libraries, provides a selective list of 
books on the various aspects of English 
newspapers and journalism in this century. 
It excludes how to write for these journals 
and works by and about journalists and 
includes not only books but some significant 
articles. Grouped under broad headings, the 
entries, which are numbered and indexed, 
expose an interesting phase of our com- 
monest daily and periodical reading. 


* * * 


ALTANER (Berthold) Patrology. Trans. by 
Hilda C. Graff. 1960. 24+660 pp. 8vo. 
Freiburg: Herder; Edinburgh-London; 
Nelson. 


This, the first edition in English, is based 
on the fifth German edition, published by 
Herder, 1958, the original edition having 
appeared in 1938 and subjected with every 
edition to revision. Editions already exist 
also in French, Spanish and Italian. The 
author is professor of Patrology and Liturgy 
in the University of Wirzburg and his work 
is of international renown. It is probably the 
most complete one-volume treatise on the 
Fathers of the Church; and gives not only 
their lives and works but is also a very 
detailed bibliography of literature concerning 
them which is current to October, 1958. It 
therefore fills an important place in the 
history of ancient Christian literature and 
also, it may be said, in the Greco-Roman 
history of literature. More than this will not 
be expected in our columns but librarians 
cannot ignore it. 
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ALL LIBRARIANS SHOULD INSIST 
ON THE USE OF 


LUSENBAK 


(a sulpho-succinate salt) 
THE MODERN CHEMICAL FOR REMOVAL OF BOOK- 
PLATES, LABELS, END PLATES, ETC. 
NOW USED REGULARLY BY OVER 500 LIBRARIES IN 
28 COUNTRIES. 


2ozs. - 40/- 4ozs. - 78/- 


LUSENBAK IS SOLD UNDER A MONEY-REFUNDED 
GUARANTEE, IF FOR ANY REASON YOU ARE NOT 
ABSOLUTELY SATISFIED. 

Sole Producer : 

GEORGE HARRIS, ROSTREVOR, CO. DOWN, N. IRELAND 











PROFILE 





K. C. Harrison, M.B.E., F.L.A. 
Borough Librarian of Hendon 


K. C. Harrison entered librarianship in 
1931 at Hyde as an articled pupil assistant 
to the late F. A. Richards. Later gained 
invaluable experience at Coulsdon and 
Purley under T. E. Callander and will never 
cease to express his gratitude to these two 
librarians. In 1939, when still only 23, was 
appointed Borough Librarian at Hyde and 
was then one of the youngest chief librarians 
in the country. The war took him into the 
infantry and after being commissioned at 
Sandhurst he served in the Western Desert 
as a lieutenant, in Sicily as a captain, and 
from Normandy to the Rhine as a major. 
Landed on Gold Beach on 6th June, 1944 and 
was back in England the next day with a 
foot wound. Returned to Normandy while 
it was still a beach-head and led his company 
in the breakout through France and Belgium 
to Arnhem. Later served in Italy and Austria. 
Was awarded the M.B.E. in 1945. 


On return to librarianship he was appointed 
Borough Librarian and Curator of Hove in 
1947, and in 1950 he succeeded the late 
Wilfred Hynes as Borough Librarian of 
Eastbourne out of a field of 92 applicants. 
Since October 1958 he has been Borough 
Librarian of Hendon, succeeding Mr. J. E. 
Walker. Is interested in all departments of 
library work with a slight bias towards 
reference work. Has written for all the 
British library periodicals as well as for the 
Unesco Bulletin and the Library Journal, for 
whom he did a series in 1948-9. Has also 
done much free-lance writing for boys, and 
has given over 400 talks and lectures. 

The second edition of his book First Steps 
in Librarianship is already reprinting only six 
months after publication, and he is also 
engaged on a study of libraries in Scan- 
dinavia based on first hand impressions 
gained from visits to Sweden, Denmark and 
Norway. 

Loves his calling and is never happier 
than when working for his professional 
association. Was Hon. Secretary of the 
London and Home Counties Branch from 
1953 to 1955 and Chairman in 1957. Served 
on the Council of the Library Association in 
1953 and from 1957 to date. 

A keen Rotarian, he was president of 
Eastbourne Rotary Club in 1957-8. He 
also served for six years on the committee of 
the Sussex County Cricket Club. 

Hobbies include writing, lecturing, read- 
ing, listening to music, watching cricket and 
football. Reads English literature, modern 
poetry, mountaineering and war _ books. 
Favourite authors include Shakespeare, 
Dickens and Hardy. Pet aversion—Sir 
Walter Scott. Hates gardening. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Lisrary WorRLD”. 

21st June, 1960. 
Sir, 

I read with morbid fascination the letter 
from Mr. T. I. Emechete which you pub- 
lished in your issue of June, 1960. As 
recommended towards the end of the letter, 
I have searched my heart and find that my 
score is on the low side. It reads :— 


psychological blindness—Don’t know 
parochialism—Not guilty 
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vindictiveness—no, but a good memory 

myopic propensities—not sure, but it is 

true that I have to wear glasses for the 
small print 

low cunning—not half ! 

bald—as a coot. 

I have also searched my Deputy’s heart 
and it seems to me that he is only marginally 
better. We feel that we both are somewhat 
less than dynamic but our agility is good. 

If Mr. Emechete’s Summer school for 
delinquent Chiefs and Deputies is likely to 
open soon, we should like to put our names 
down for a short course. We had not 
realised how far things had gone. 


Yours faithfully, 
T. E. CALLANDER. 


Chief but Remorseful Librarian, 
Croydon Public Libraries. 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary Wor.LbD”’. 

22nd June, 1960 
Sir, 

I have not seen the May Lisrary Wor Lp, 
possibly through a postal misdirection to my 
holiday address, and I can’t follow some of 
Mr. Gerard’s references. But clearly our 
aim is the same. We believe in the lib- 
rarianly way : coming to a decision, as just 
as is humanly possible, after weighing all 
the ascertainable facts and the relevant 
arguments. 

Current news offers an example of neglect 
of this rule, and an example also of pro- 
fessional prejudice and political practice. 

In The Daily Telegraph for 14th June, Sir 
Alan Herbert and Mr. J. Alan White, with 
italic confidence, told us_ that 
Association officers had proposed that 
authors and publishers get together and 
arrange “‘an increase in the price of books to 
everyone : that is to say, that 89 per cent 
of all book purchasers . . . would carry an 
extra burden for the benefit of the buyers of 
11 per cent’’—the libraries. In the public 
interest they reject the suggestion. What a 
typical Capitalistic gambit, this getting 
together to raise prices. To raise book prices 
is to raise the price of education. That is a 
shocking change in the policy of public 
librarians, who have always favoured low 
book prices. Surely our Councillors have 
not been so foolish. Yet the statement has 
not yet been denied (22nd June). 


Library, 


Do authors lose some of their due reward 
because books are borrowed and not bought? 
““A.P.” and Mr. White are sure they do. 
Our Council would not meet the Lending 
Right Association Committee, of which 
“A.P.”’ is chairman. Thus we librarians, 
whose prime business is to collect books 
containing the facts and arguments necessary 
to form opinion and to come to decisions, 
have refused, it would seem, to hear the 
case of the authors, upon whose prosperity 
we wholly depend. Refusal even to listen to 
other sides of cases explains why politics is 
such a hell-broth of misunderstanding and 
confusion. Schoolmasters too like to say to 
their pupils: “Attend to me”. But they 
hate attention which is critical. Librarians, 
of all people, ought not to follow such 
examples. 

Yours faithfully, 


Ernest A. SAVAGE. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA 


ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 


Applications are invited from graduates with suitable 
library experience for appointment to two newly 
created ts of Assistant Librarian, one to be in 
charge of acquisitions and the other, public services. 

The salary range for both posts is at present 
£A1,550—£A2,050 p.a., but it is expected that the 
range will be increased in the near future to 
approximately £Al,770—£A2,340. Superannuation 
will be similar to F.S.S.U. 

It is important that intending applicants obtain 
details of the procedure to be followed in applying for 
the post and a copy of the Conditions of Appointment 
before submitting their applications. This information 
is available from the Secretary, Association of Uni- 
versities of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.|. 

Applications close, in Australia and London, on 
3ist August, 1960. 








